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ABSTRACT 



SALE EM IZDANT KHAN 1 998 

T HE PORTRAYAL OF THE MUGHAL EMPEROR AUKANGZHB IN 
MO DERN HISTORY WRITING. 



Aurangzeb (r. 1658-1707) is depicted as an extremely oppressive ruler by many 
historians, who have simultaneously portrayed him as a fanatical Muslim. They claim 
that by imposing Islamic law on the institutions of the Mughal empire. Aurangzeb 
alienated the overwhelming Hindu populace, which eventually proved fatal .it. The 
exploitation of Aurangzeb's image provides modern eliles with a politically useful tool 
to manipulative religious scnlimcnl by erecting powerful symbols. Some historians 
even go so far as to blame Aurangzeb for the poor inter- religious relations in 
present day Soulh Asia. 

1 lowever, the seventeenth century in Indian history was when aspiring regional 
peasant groups (ike the Sikhs, Jals and Marathas started with increasing success to 
challenge the dominance of Ihe traditional landed elites. The impact of 
socio-economic factors on centre-periphery conflicts during this period, provides a 
strong case for academic debate on whether Atirangzeb's religious policies were a 
cause or the result of increased class/easle struggles. Here in this dissertation, by 
studying various material on bolh general Mughal history ami specific AuHtflgaefe 
related topics, an aiiempl is made at determining the reasons for the conflicting 
historical portrayals of him. 
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1. IWRODUCnON 

.he *ft and !« „r lhc W Mughal Emperor, Al , ul MlKaff „ Muhi-wMJin 
Muhammad Aurangzcb Alamgir Badshah Ch a ,i (b. l 618 .,U7n7, is wiihou, a nv doubl 
•he most controversial perattaSry ,„ llld ,„- 5 ^ <(n|y ^ 
m^Me, the third MugBal Empwor Jalal a , D ,„ Mu||ainmad Atbar 
(rJSSMfiOS) can app^ci, him in the comrovcrey slakcs as a d . slam sccond 
«* <he case with Anrangrab? fe (hc 0M main reason tha| prnv . d£<j 

inspiration („ embark on this particular dissertation. 

' he ,hir " S °" " f *« Hfl * »NM >:mperor Shah Jahan (rJa*,^ and 
Lis Sh» Irani ffe MumU« Mahal, came to «q, ft, throne sfter , lm , g bi „ c| . w 
or succession. So Uw controversy surrounding Atmt^b is no, jus, mm to » 
actual yea,, of hi s reign. As Aurangreb (MMS-.TOT, Is generall, cohered as the 
ta ctfecivc Mughal Emperor and his successor failed to hold Ihcir empire together 
• * soon broke up Into regional kingdoms. Can i. be argued that Auran^, 
policies began the process of Mughal decline? 

a, XiimESf^ntoondarv^r^lr^re, 
Various historians [eg. AltaqfMK), Agrawal ,IW). Wohwrl {lm . ] ^ 
portrayed A„rang,eb as . religious fa„a,ic. who «ed to impose an Utopian .Mamie 
Slate on an overwhelming Hindu majority populace. The, have placed Aurang^cb in a 
spe«.l category with oibcr alleged bigo.ed rulers like Mahmud of Ghazni 
.r.ops-,030), Alaudin Khali W 6) and Sikandar Lod (,,48,-15,7) 

M ' mg * b * C ° mraS,Cd W,h ' Ubar is » Mb, the qualities that 

make a great cmpero. The wisdom and tolerance of Akbar arc magnified while 

Am** is .scribed demonic attributes. At Ihc very other e*erme. some historians 
[eg. F,r»U (1935), K. J.Ahmad ,,984)] perhaps overreacting to .he earlier mentioned 
stance, glori^ Auraug^el, as the idea, Muslim ruler or even far as describing him as a 
living sarin (Zinda /'/>). 

While others (eg. those from the Afigarf, School) have draw,, their a.temion ,„ d,e 
grewmg tensions tha, inflicted the contemporary socio-economic environment. i„ 
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order to explain Ihe course of major cvcnls leading lo and during Aurangzeb's 
turbulent forty-nine year reign. So an attempt has been made lo classify historians 
and their numerous works into different categories and sub-categories in the 
succeeding sections of this disse rial ion. Why does there cyi.it such a wide disparity 
between hislorians who write on Aurangzeb? Is there a particular reason responsible 
for each individual historian's representation of him? 

In order to attempt to answer the above questions, a wide spectrum of works 
primarily associated with Aurangzeb but also on what may at first appear as distantly 
related subjects was studied. General works on Islamic and Indian history were 
consulted in order W develop a wider understand ing. Regional, military and cattle 
histories were taken inlo consideration so that important dclails could not be missed. 
Sumclimts siudying certain works in complete isolation and then in Comparative 
analysis with other often very conflicting accounts of Aurangzeb. 

In the course of this dissertation, Ihere was a strong concern to focus attention on a 
certain aspect of social history during Aurangzeb's lifetime. The complex 
interrelationship between In© Muslim Aurangzeb and Ihe largely Hindu caste of 
locally based warrior elites of northern and central India collectively known as 
Rajputs, would provide an appropriate basis to work wilh. This choice is central to ihe 
subject concerning the portrayals of Aurang/eb's policies on Hindu-Muslin) relations 
for this period. 

In India during this period stretching from mid-sevenleenih to early eighteenth 
centuries, many olher great leaders also existed. Some of them like the Pa than poet 
Khushal Khftn who also was Ihe tribal chief of the Khauaks, the Maratha warlord 
Shivaji Bhonsle and the last Sikh Guru Gobiitd Singh, provided exceptionally stiff 
opposition to Aurangzeb. Yet Aurangzeb was able to withstand their challenges to his 
long rule, partly because he employed outstanding generals like the Hindu Rajput 
Mirza Jai Singh Kachawa and the Shia Iranis Mir Juinla, Asad Khan and Asad khan's 
son Zulflqar Khan. Without siudying the history of oiher great contemporary riguarcs, 
the significance of Aunmg/eh's place in Indian hislory is not fully realised. 
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The political institutions and social structures of the Mughal empire provide a 
framework for the Mughal Emperor to operate within. To whal extent do Islamic and 
secular Iraditions fuse, differ or clash is considered by some historians of various 
different backgrounds to be dependent solely on the Mughal sovereigns personality- 
Is the Mughal empire jusl an autocracy or is il an aristocracy in which I he emperor i* 
only Ihe representative of the largest and most powerful section of the nobility? 

The trulli pmbably lies somewhere between these two extremes and perhaps its 
precise location differs for each individual emperor. So do changes especially those of 
an ideological nalurc originate at the level of emperor ami (hen filter down the power 
structure or does this process work in Ihc reverse direction? Here in this dissertation, 
we arc specifically concerned with the prmrayal of Aurang/eb's ideological leanings 
and to what extent the actual quest for change was internal or external. To whal 
extent were these ideological leanings enhanced or compromised by the existing status 
quo. 

One may define this historiogmphical dissertation as a lather elaborate intellectual 
exercise dealing with the use and abuse of a history- confined to a specified region and 
period ( seventeenth century India). The construction of various identities based on 
multiple factors plays a vital part in history writing and this process also makes history 
writing itself a powerful influence on Kieicly. So issues nearer to our own period like 
orientalism, cth no- religious nationalism and co minimalism arc very different! to 
escape from. Thus throughout this research, these controversial themes will thus be 
given their due Importance. It will be interesting to observe how history writing on 
this particular topic has evolved over the last half century and the major shifts that 
have occurred. 

b. .study of pri mary sources in tr anslation 

Several translated publications consisting of substantial primary source material have 
been studied for this subsection. Among them are:-Jadunath Sarkar's 'Anecdotes of 
Aurani&ib' which he claims to have translated from Ahkam i Alamgiri which is 
ascribed lo Hamid ud din Khan Bahadur (Nimcha) ; 'Letters of Aurang/.eb' ( 
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Ruka'nt i Alatnpri ) by Jamshid H. Bilirnoria ; The Military l>espatchcs of a 
Seventeenth Century Indian Cenernal ( tlaft Anjuman written by Munshi Udairaj 
alius Tale'yar Khan) trans, by Jagadish Narayan Sarkar. In addition, a scholarly 
contribution by Sajida AJvi ( 1976:57-73) on this particular topic has been included. 

Before the above arc considered, a translation of a letter from Aurangzcb lo the 
Rana of Mewar, Raj Singh Sisodia. written during the succession war, is studied. 

' llccausc the pe/Miify otitic great kings arc shadow* of Cod. l/ie atte.ii/ioii of this 
efcvaieil class (of kings), who are the pillats of tin- £teat court, « demted to this, 
that men bvtongiiik to various communities and different religion* should live in 
the vale of peace and pass then dnys hi pirxpcn'ry, and no one should interfere in 
the affairs of another. Any one of this sky-glorious group ( of kings) who restarted 
to intolerance, became the &HM of dispute and conflict and of bitnn to the. people, 
at faiee. who arc indeed a trust receneil fnmi OOA ft reality ( such a king) thereby 
endeavoured to devastate the prosperous creation* of God and destroy the foundations 
of the Hod -created fabric, which is a habit deserving to he rc/ecled and cusl off God 
ivilling. when the true came (f&- Aurangzcb's own cause) i* soeee&sfitl, and the wishes 
of the sincerely loyal ones arc tullftlled the twneGts of the revered practices and 
established regulation* of my great ancestors, who are so much atoned by the 
worshipful ones, will east lustre on the lout coniemd inhabited world' 

{ Source- Alt, Attar 1995:269). 

This is the most complete translation of a Idler hy Aurangzcb thai I have seen. Ailiar 
Ali appears not to have greaily changed its context in the process of translation. This 
leller shows the sheer cxtenl lo which Aurangzeb was prepared h> go through, in 
order to enlist the rniUlary services of leading Rajput noblemen, in his quest for ihe 
limine. I'Vom the letter, we deduce that Aurangzcb tries lo borrow on traditions 
common to both Mughal and Rajpul notions ot kingship such as 'Divine Light". A 
basic definition of secularism is evident from the letter. 

Jamshid Bilimoria's collection of letters is composed of entirely of Auraogzeb's letters 
to his sons and Muslim mansnhdars. Not a single letter in this collection is of the 
standard of Ihe one sent to Rana Raj Singh of Mcwan Yel, there are no letters 
calling for the maltreatment of Hindus or blaming Hindus for causing political 
disorder in the empire. Ii is interesting to note thai Aurangzcb omits the suffix ji 
when mentioning ShivajL By referring to Shivaji as jusl simply Shiv, liilimoria says 
that Aurangzcb is not showing him the due respcel Ilia) a Hindu of such standing 
deserves. In contrary to popular belief. Aurangzcb never describes his adversary 
Shivaji in Ihese letters as the 'Mountain Raff. 
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Bilimoria's explanatory note* ate full of claims, that these letters have a implicit 
sectarian hi a*, liilimoria (I908:v) had heavily relied on the works of Sir Henry Micrs 
Blliol lor his commentary. Sir Henry Miers I -Jliot and later John Dowson had 
translated a large of Persian manuscripts, inlo ii famous eight I volume publication ' 
History of India 88 Told by its Own Historians (the Muhammadan Period)*. The 
specially selected manuscripts wen- often wrongly translated and as to show Hindus 
that the I urko-Afghans as oppressive rulers and British as liberators. (Rizvi 1987: 
xxiv xxv). 

In Ins forword of the Ancdotes of Aurangzeb. Jadunalh Sarkar (I9KK) refers to 
Aurangxeb as 'A puritan, and a bigot at that, and in some w»ys a mixture Ot 
oppositcs'. Despite sueh opening comments, the publication contains sonic useful 
information. An extract of Aurangz.cb's will is provided, which contains advice li> his 
sons about ruling India. Here. Aurangzeb briefly the merits and drawbacks of certain 
races who make up the Mughal nobility. l ; or instance, Aurangzeb .says he has supemie 
confidence in Iranis, they are the most capable and trustworthy of mansabdars. 
(Sarkar 1988:36). In a reply to a Sunni Turani mansahdar who feels his promotion 
prospeels are impelled by the by the emperor's favouritism towards Shia Iranis, 
Auiang/eb writes that religious belief is not linked to worldly matters. (Sarkar 
198K6JS). 

However, Aurangzeb advises his sons lo maintain friendly relations with the Sayyids 
of Karha yet he warns then) not to get too much involved with I his holy elan. This 
shows thai Aurangzeb was a good judge of character, for the Barha Sayyids 
dominated and even killed some of the later Mughal emperors- Aurang/eb usually 
lells his sons to respect veteran mansabdars and to overlook their minor I'aulls. ( 
Bilimoria 1908, Sarkar 1988). 

In the comparative slmly of three medieval sources for Aurangzeb. only the work 
Mwisir i Ahwteid by Muhammad Saqi Muslaid Khan, explicitly refers to temple 
destruction, ( AM 1976:57-73). According to Sajida Alvi f 1 976:57). Aurang/eb is 
believed to have stopped the patronage of history writing in Ihe tenth year of his 
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reign, in order to reduce govermcnt expcnUure. All three of die contcmpory 
historians mention with delight lhal Aurang*cb dcanscd Islam ftwfl Akbari practices, 
K.M. Pauikhar (1960) appears to he correct When he says thai, a distorted concept of 
I to ko-Afghan rule is constructed if we rcprv just on court chroniclers. Court 
historians nearly always depict their patrons as being the upholders of the shariah. 
Inks of temple and idol destruction, forced conversion and massacres, frequent their 
writing. Thus, Aurang/eb can't be blamed for stopping suae sponsorship 
of history writing. 

Perhaps lhe most useful primary sources are the correspondences between the 
Emperor and his leading mansabdars. Jagadish N Sartor's 'The Military Despatches 
of a Seventeenth Century Indian General' (1969), is much more interesting and 
useful publication than thai of llilimoria (1908). ! I) Sarkar is concerned with the 
Crucial moments of Mirza Kaja Jai Singh's campaigns in the Dcccan. Jai Singh, who 
was Aurangzeb's most competent military commandrr. was sent to defeat Shivaji and 
conquer Bijipur. (Richards 1993:209). 

Many previously little known 01 unknown details are written in these despatches. Jai 
Singh maintains an extremely Strong lie of loyally towards the Emperor, he never 
considers a grand Hindu alliance of Rajputs and Maratbas buL Aurangzcb was still 
suspicious. (Sarkar 1969:17-19). As Jai Singh had failed to defeat the llijipuri army. 
Aurang/eh recalled him. Jai Singh's victory against Shivaji was overshadowed by the 
liijapur failure. Jai Singh eagerly wanted lo follow one impressive victory by anolher, 
he had advised the emperor not W visit him as he was capable of preforming lhe 
assigned military task. (Sarkar 1969:22-27). Aurangzeb's recall of Jai Singh from the 
Dcccan, did not mean that Aurangzeb had losl all confidence in him. ( Sartor 
1969:40). Jai Singh did not realise that Aurangzeb had further plans for him, Jai Singh 
died a disappoinled man. J N Sarkar firmly puts to rest rumours that Aurangzeb had 
poisoned his highest ranking mansabdar. (ibid.). 

lhe causes for Jai Singh's failure are manifold. I lie expedition was under funded, the 
artillery failed to preform efficiently. The Mughal army suffered from indiscipline. It 
look Aurangzeb some eighteen months to conquer Bijapur and this was not achieved 
by superior might. As lhe majority of lhe Sultan of Bijapur'* army were Palhans 
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(1969:105). a Paiban general of the Mughal army, offered them safe conduct and 
lucrative posts if they changed sides. Auraiigzeb had underestimated the difficulties 
faced by Jni -Singh. .1 N Sarkar appears to be justified, when he says thai one of 
Aurangzeb's Haws was thai he sometimes overestimated lite Mughal army's capability. 



c. ( Ymiparision of prima ry and secondary literature . 

Original primary source materials are usually narrative hut leave the readers free to 
do their own analysis. The same win not be said for translated versions, as the 
Inmsliiter is selective and mixes his or her analysis with the translated lexl. In order lo 
utilize translations, selection on the part of the reader is also required. The inputs for 
both pro-Aurangzcb and anli-Aurangzeb secondary source writing can be traced in 
translation* of primary sources. This makes Ihe lask of a slndenl of history somewhat 
more difficult than initially realised. 
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2. Trends in Isl amic Discourse in Ihe Seventeenth Century Mughal India . 

a. The I .epaey of Kmpcror Shah Jahan r. lfi2 K-165S. 

A brief study of Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb's illustrious predecessor, is helpful in 
developing a better understanding of Aurangzcb. As certain negative characteristics of 
Aurangzeh, which are often highlighted by some historians, can also be easily Iraced 
in his father Shah Jahan. However in Shah Jahan*s case, Ihe same historians (eg. Iyer 
& Chawlfl 1983:294-318) have usually chosen to Ignore them. 

Shah Jahan was the third son of his father, the Emperor Jahangir (r.lfi05-l627). Shah 
Jahan had become Emperor after winning an extremely bloody war of succession, in 
which he had all his brothers, nephews and male first-cousins put to death. (Rizvi 
1987:120). Shah Jahan was an excessively ambitious man in all his endeavours. Shah 
Jahan occasionally resorted to Islamic sentiment when it provided him with political 
advantage but in comparison to Aurangzcb, he was nol so deeply inclined to religion 
itself. 

During the Bundela Rajput rebellion that occurred in the early part of his reign, Shah 
Jahan ordered the destruction of the colossal Orcha temple and its idols. Ironically, 
the Orcha temple was built by one of Jahangir's most loyalist mansabdars. Raja Vir 
Singh I>ev. A Mosque was constructed on the Orcha temple's sile and some rebel 
Bundelas were forcefully converted 10 Islam. In addition, Sri Rani Sharma 
(1962:86-87) mentions that in the most sacred Hindu city of Menarcs. Shah Jahan had 
new temples demolished by enforcing Shariah restrictions. Shah Jahan had clearly 
departed from previous Mughal practice and so set new precedents for further acts of 
violence. 

Shah Jahan best known to most students of Indian history for his unmatched 
patronage of exquisite architecture, had a equally powerful but less often mentioned 
desire lo expand the frontiers of Ihe Mughal empire. Massive military expeditions 
were sent in both northerly and southerly directions. The Mughal scheme to conquer 
their Timurid ancestral regions in the Uzbek controlled parts of Central Asia proved 
lo be a costly failure in terms of both personnel and financial resources. 
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Faruki (1935) pointed oul thai only the brilliant generalship skills displaced by 
Aurangzrb. during temporary victories over lite formidable Uzbcgs, kept Mughal 
military prestige intact. 

Mughal southerly expansion was however comparatively more successful. Although. 
Shah Jahan's falher-tn-law the wazir Aaitf Khiin had failed lo take the premier Dcccan 
stale of Uijapur. the smaller Ni/am Shahi kingdom of Ahmadnagar was forcefully 
absorbed into the Mughal empire in 1632. Aurangzeb seems to have inherited the 
Shah Jahan's powerful urge lo amies the remaining Dcccan kingdoms. 

b. The War of Successi on. 

I hc two year long Succession war between Shah Jahan's four sons has received 
special attention from various scholars (eg. Richards 1993:151-153, Mtsra 1993) as it 
has usually been seen as an ideological contest. Shah Jahan's eldest son Dara Shukoh 
and Aurangzcb are portrayed as being representives of opposing theology. While Ihe 
other two princes Shuja and Murad arc accorded relalively insignificant roles. 

The heir-apparent Dara Shukoh. who was his father's favourite son, lacked 
Aurangzeb's formidable military talent. Therefore. Shall Jahan had lo reluclanlly 
acknowledge that the gifted Aurangzeb was the Mughal empire's best general and so 
usually sent Aurangzcb on mililary expeditions or appointed him lo goveuorships of 
politically inslahle provinces. Such demanding experiences enhanced Aurangzcb's 
military prowess and his reputation as a leader of warriors. 

Dara is portrayed by the historian Shuja Alhau, (19%), as being blessed with a 
philosophical mind that was open to different religious Iradilions. Dara had even 
learn! Sanskrit in order to translate Hindu sacred texts into Persian so as to improve 
interfaith relations. However, C.R. Bosworth (1980:212) describes that in seventeenth 
century India, the differences between various religious communities was becoming 
more pronounced. As both Muslim and Hindu revivalist movements were gaining in 
strengch, Dara's task was far from easy. 
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This point is supports! by the leading American scholar of Mughal India, John F. 
Richards (1993:164). who douhls if Darn's liberal ideas Coald have been successful in 
sutli a jiolariscd religious environment. In some quarters l)ara was seen as the heir to 
the 'heretical' legacy of Akbar and Jahingir's rebel son Khusrau. 

Dara lacked his main rival's immense abilily for political manipulation. Ik was a poor 
judge af character, even his maternal uncle, the Shia Irani general Shaista Khan, 
whom Dara greatly busted, was secret supporter of Aurangzcb. (Misra 1993:122). So 
despite having the imperial army under his command and the public endorsement of 
Shah Jahan, Dara was bound to lose his t| ,,est for thc throne, 

Aurangzcb is genernally blamed by marry hislorians lor using religious mobilization as 
a rallying call during the succession war bui Ravi (1987:132) disputes this claim, by 
insisting that bolh Murad and Satin abused religious sentiment as a political tool 
against Dara, to a greater extent than Aurangzcb. Therefore, in such a competitive 
climate, Aurangzcb had to appeal to the Muslim religious establishment's approval 
bu! at the same time, he could not afford to alienate Hindu Rajput numsabdars. 

c Hie Ulama. 

'I'he historians .lanaki Iyer and Veena Chawla (19H3:298 299) argue that Aurangzcb 
considered India as being dartil-harh { abode of war or non-bcliel) and wanted to 
convert il lo <l.ir-ul-islnm ( abode of Islam) by imposing Islamic laws on a largely 
Hindu population. They claim that Aurangzcb was so inclined, as he had become 
influenced by the 'puritanical' doctrines ol the Naqshbandi Sufi-AIim Mtijadid Alif 
Sani Shaikh Ahmed Sirbindi (b.l564-d.l624). During Aurangzcb's almost half century 
long reign, there was no renowned individual Aliny'Sufi like Sirhindi ot Shah Wali 
Allah. 

However, Julian Baldicks (1989:122-123) view contrasts sharply with thai of Iyer and 
Chawla (1983), as he says that soon after imposing jizyah, Aurangzcb prohibited Ihe 
works of Sirhindi and his followers. Ironically, the reinforcement of jizyah on Hindus 
was a major demand of the Sirhindi camp. 



Perhaps due lo political expediency, Aurangzrb did noi wish lo be reside led by ulama 
domination but did appease them as ho used their religious rulings to legitimize the 
executions of Dara. Data's eldest son Sulaymau Slmkoli and Shivaji's Successor 
Shambhaji. Athar Ali (1966:97) provides details of Ihc most important religious ruling 
used by Aurangzcb. was that he had the right to rule even while his father was Mid 
alive, because lie exceeded all others in &hcer ability. 
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3a. J N Sarkar and R ('. Maj umdar: fwo selective Hindu co mmunal ist historians. 

l ; or the older generation of South Asian intellectuals, much of their historical 
knowledge is derived front the works of eminent Hindu Bengali historians like Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar and R C Majumdar. Sir Jadunath Sarkar (b.lS7tt-d.l«.W) has 
produced more works on Aurangzcb anil topics related to Aurangzcb. than any other 
author. Even John F, Richards (1993:306) considers Sarkar's five volume biography of 
Aurangzcb. as the most authoritative and comprehensive lext on the topic. This is 
probably because Sarkar was a very talented histurian blessed with phenomenal 
linguistic skills (Persian, Rajaslhani, Hindi/Urdu and Marathi). Similarly, (he suhjeel 
of Sarkar's study, Aurang/eh was well versed in several languages (Arabic. Persian. 
Turkic and Hindi). (Sarkar 1974:363). 

In recent years an increasing numlter of historians have began to question the 
detailed accounts of Aurangzeb in Sarkar's publica lions. The leading American 
historian of Mughal architecture, Catherine li. Asher (1992) even goes lo the extent 
thai she dismisses Sarkar's narrative ' History of Aurangzcb' as a mere collection of 
myths. Perhaps Sarkar's prejudiced altitude to towards his subject causes historians to 
lose faith in his works. Originally written during the Nationalist period, the fifth 
volume even contains a chapter (197*362-378), 'Aurangzcb nnd Indian JVa/ftwa% 1 
which includes sub-sections titled' Differences in life and ideal makes fusion of 
Hindus and Muhammadan impossible .*( 1 974:368-370) ; 'Hindus politically depressed 
and degraded under Aurangzcb.' (1974:370-371). The concluding sub-section is 
tilled' the Significance of Aurangzvb's reign: how an Indian nationality can In 
formed' (1974:377-378). These titles in themselves illustrate that Sarkar was allowing 
his political opinions lo influence his historical writings. Such attempts to link 
medieval historical events with modern political concept like nationalism, does nol 
help scholars to understand the issues relevant lo Aurangzcb. 

Yet, Sarkar docs nol always assign negative attributes to Aurangzcb. Sarkar praises 
Aurangzcb for his courage and coolness of mind during extremely difficult periods. 
Such personal characteristics are described by Sarkar as usually belonging to Northern 
Europeans. Despite an element of orienlalism, this is perhaps one of Ihe best 
descriptions of Aurangzcb that any author has made. 
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Another historian regarded as being in Ihc same category as Jadunath Sarkar, is K C 
Majumdar. Majumdar, the general edilOf of a massive- eleven volume history of India, 
headed many of India's most prestigious associations of professional historians. This 
gave Majumdar the position of India's leading bislorian, it was difficult lo challenge 
his works as they were regarded as Ihe standard text. In the preface of the volume on 
Mughal India, Majumdar (i974;xiv) hlames the Mughal emperors especially 
Aurangzeb for bring bigots, who should he held responsible for destroying their own 
empire by alienating the Hindu majority. However, Majumdar (l'.>74:xv) regards 
Anrang/eb as a competent administer and brilliant general who unified almost all of 
India's territories under a single stale structure. This mililary achievement of 
Aurangzeb, is sometimes paradoxically praised by Hindu nationalists as it provides 
them lor a precedent for the forceful unification of mainland South Asia. II is then 
not surprising that Majumdar as a latenl Hindu nationalist focuses on this particular 
aspect of Aurangzebs reign. 

In his last publication'Ma/>i Currents of Indian ttistoiy\ Majumdar (1984:163) 
describes Aurangzeb as being combination of contradictions Majumdar* own writings 
on Aurangzeb, can also be described as a mix of opposiles. Aurangzeb is 
simultaneously regarded by Majumdar as being pious, relatively free of personal vices, 
hut suspicious and full of craftiness. However. Majumdar chooses to emphasis Hie 
negative traits in Aurangzcb's character. Majumdar (1984:164) writes that Aurangzeb 
was relieved when his most distinguished senior military commanders (Mir/a Kajah 
Jai Singh. Rajah Jaswanl Singh Kathorc and Mir Jumla ) died. Why this should be the 
case, Majumdar does not explain. If il did provide Aurangzeb with more freedom to 
dominate the mansabdan system or impose unpopular state policies then Majumdar 
should refer to such instances. Did die death ol Rajah Jaswant Singh Kathorc of 
Marwar in 1679, clear the path later in the same year, for Aurangzeb lo reimpose 
ji/yah on his non-Muslim subjects ? Majumdar deliberately avoids facing such 
questions but says only lhat Aurangzeb was relieved by Ihe news of his death. 

Both .ladunath Sarkar and R C Majumdar treat the liundela, Jai, Maratha, Marwar. 
Satnami and Sikh levolls as a part of a wider national liberation struggle against the 
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brutalities of the Mughals- They consider the Mughals as being foreign tyrannical 
rulers. The Mughals were Ihc paramount authority in seventeenth cental? India but 
unlike i be later British, lliey bad integrated into Indian society. Despite this major 
distinction, Sarkar and Majumdar place the Mughals and the British in the same 
categoiy as these two military powers were once India's non-Hindu paramount 
authorities. Also, these two Hindu Bengali authors fail to explain, by imposing their 
Hindu communalist concept of nationalism on medieval India, why Muslim regional 
powers rebelled against the Mughal controlled centra! structure. 

Prior to India's partition in 1947. R C Majumdar was the Vjce-t Chance I lor of Dhaka 
University, perhaps because of the trauma of enforced migration, Majumdar tended 
to be more inclined towards Hindu communalisro in his later life than he had been 
before. Jadunath Sarkar began to write his famous five volume work' History of 
Aurangzcb' when the debate regarding the partition of Bengal had reached ils climax. 
Sarkar's history writings become political weapons by making Aurang/eb's name 
synonymous with Muslim oppression of I Hndus. 

Perhaps, the strong link of Hindu-Muslim enmity in post mutiny British India with 
Aurang/cb's image, can be best shown by the following quotation of Aligarh's first 
principal Mr. Heck :- 

"A J.'-.;.- be/msen the British people xa<l Muslimy wM ixrvihte. hat not between Muslim* and 
followers at other rehf ; On fumpfr, the tbllowcrs of Hhivxji -tad OUtt <'I Oatu Go*1lttt Singh 
Muthl IntV .tgtec with the Muslim? in torrpting Auranprcb on their brri'' 

[ SrMMam i!»74:i6). 

This point was emphasised lo a greater degree than even the prospect of a Hindu 
dominated central govciment. Religious antagonism between India's major 
communities helped to prolong imperial rule, the colonial state was portraying itself W 
the Muslim minority as its protectors. When Muslim elites read Sarkar's biased 
publications, they actually began io believe that the colonial authorities were 
safeguarding their interests. 

Ironicalh/, AnJaU Chattcrjcc (l%7) comments that Bengali Hindus did not revolt 
during Aurangzcb's reign. Bengali Hindu society lacked the strong internal cohesion 
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of Rajput or Jal society. I he Kayasths, 8 scribal caste, to which both Sarkar anil 
Majumdar belonged, were sometimes even promoted lo Ihr ranks of large zamindars 
by the Miifthals. So unlike Sikh Jal authors (eg. (Jrewal 1990), their own ancestral 
communities did not suffer. Vet, Sarkar and Majumdar exceed Grewal (1990) in their 
condemnation of Aurangzck 

So why were these historian* accorded such high academic prestige? During the 
period ol Ihc nationalist struggle against British rule, their writings were the only 
popular alternatives available to historical novels. For instance. Bankini Chatterjee 
describes Auratuacb $$ someone who was born lo hale Hindus, only the love for a 
Hindu maid in the palace, softened Aurangzcb's hard-line stance against 
Hindus. (Sarkar [996:182). Sulia Ahmed (IW4) believes thai Muslims tell alienated 
from Indian nationalism because of the Hindu novelist's portrayal of Muslim rulers as 
being prone lo irrational violence and insatiable Inst 
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3b. The Aligarh School. 

Here, Uic spccinlisl works of the Aligarh School are studied. The focus of Satish 
Chandra's 'Mughal Religious Politics, the Rajputs and D&xaa' is Ihe inierretetioas 
between the Mughals and the principal non-Muslim martial communities. The 
contemporary scene is explored before Aurangzeb's religious inclination is dealt with. 
This approach warrants acclaim, otherwise important details are overlooked. Ihe 
importance of Islamizalion is accorded a minimum valve. The Mughals including 
Aurangzeb are considered as political realists, religious dogma in itself is of secondary 
importance to them. The Mughal inlcraciion wiUl Rajputs was essentially secular in 
orientation and was also a class alliance, the Marathas being of reeenl peasant origins 
found to difficull to assirnilale imo the Mughal high culture. (Chandra 1993:151). 

Ihe Mughal Emperors required a thoruugli knowledge of (he Rajput clan structure 
and ils internal politics, ll is surprising to learn from this book lhal Rajpul Rajahs did 
not attain their proper deserved high ranking mansabs (above S(H)f) zat) during the 
reigns of Jahangir and his son Shah Jahan. (Sharma 1962:109). The Rajputs during 
this period of fifty-three years losl out bo the Irani*. It was Aurangzeb who restored 
(he position of ihe Rajputs in the imperial hierarchy to Ihe level prevalent during 
Akbar's reign. (Chandra 1993:83). 

Chandra gives Ihe reason for Aurangzeb's re introduction of the religious poll lax ( 
jizyah ) on non Muslims as a response to Muslim demands lhal they had lost 
imperial positions to Hindus. Jizyah was put into effect from the twenty -firsl year of 
Aurangzcb's reign. Aurangzeb was forced to seek this compromise solution as nearly 
thirty per cent of his mansab holders were now Hindus. Ihe slightly more than 
two-thirdfi Muslim majority of the Mughal hierarchy was internally divided on ethnic 
and sectarian Hues. So Aurangzeb could manipulate the different imperial segments to 
keep each other in cheek. 

Aurang/cb kepi a light control on his leading mansabdars, even their marriages 
required his approval. Satish Chandra cites Ihe case of the Mewar's Rana Raj Singh 
who was rebuked by Aurangzeb for entering into marriage Wilfaoul Hie emperor's 
permission. Aurangzeb probably feared that as marriages were often linked to 
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political affiances, all non-morganatic marriages would IbUS have lit meet imperial 
approval. Satish Chandra attaches marriage alliances with considerable political 
imp* i riai ice. When Aurang/eb married a Rajput princess, she wax from Muslim 
Rajput family (Griffcn 1940) but he did arrange the marriages of several of his sons 
to Hindu Rajput brides. I his alone shows that Aurang/eb did reali.se the continuing 
importance of Mughal -Rajput marriages. (Tall 1994:21 9-20). 

lifnn llabib's 'The Agrarian System of Mughal India' uses the socio-economic 
divisions in rural society as Ihe basis for his study. The principal agrarian social 
groupings being non-cultivating landlords, landowning self-cultivate rs (free peasants), 
tenant peasants and landless peasants who sell Iheir manual labour on an acl hoc 
basis. These class divisions generally bui no! always corresponded to certain caste 
division*. For much of northern India. Ihe Rajputs falling usually into the first 
catcgoiy, the Jats in both the first, second and third. The emphasis on zamindars 
seems to suggest thai Ihe kingly function at Ihe central, regional and local levels had 
the most important role in the empire. The Religious function was of secondary 
importance, hence socio-economic relations are the focus of modern historians. 
(Ralieja 1 988:497-522). 

As the agrarian economy far exceeds the non-agrarian sector in size, the former is the 
focus of attention. Groups in the second agrarian category like certain Jat clans were 
predominant in regional rebellions. The Jats had a social structure lhal provided 
strong inlernal cohesion. Sometimes under Jat patronage, more deprived social classes 
joined in the locally based peasant revolts. (Rana 1981:2X7-326). Ihe agrarian 
population experienced a gradual twofold increase in the revenue collection rate from 
a quarter to half of produce in the century long period from Sher Shah's lo Shah 
Jahan's reign. 

Shah Jahan lavished millions of rupees on his architectural designs and fought costly 
wars trying to occupy Uzheg and Safawid territory, The vast majority of Shah Jahan's 
subjects not only did not benefit but suffered due to his ill-conceived policies. 
Aurang/eb inherited a bankrupt empire and therefore turned towards the IJeccan in 
order acquire much needed wealth. The decision to forcefully absorb Ihe Deccan into 
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the Mughal empire, was taken as there was a tack of much needed land grams ( 
JagitS ) for the new generation of mansabdars. This military exercise instead proved 
l'alal lo Ihe Mughal empire as the costs in personnel and finaneial resources far 
exceeded any material gain. 

The main laull of tlie jagirdari system according to Habib (1963:269-271), wag Ihe 
rising level of land revenue demand extracted from often reluctant peasants. As jagirs 
were temporary land assignments, the holders of jagirs exploited peasants much more 
than did the zamindars. So Habib says that /amindar led peasant revolts caused the 
Mughiil empire to eventually collapse. 

In his work' TAc Mugh'il Nobi/ky under Aurangzeb' Ahtar Ali has splil Aurangwb's 
reign InlO various parts on ihe basis of major events. This step shows that Aurangzeb 
went through different phases during his nearly half cenlury rule. Jizyah was put into 
effoCI from the twenty-firsi year (1679) of Aurang/ebs reign. According to Alhar Ali, 
Aurangzeb seems to be quite accommodating towards Hindu miinsabdars. When the 
tables at the appendix of Alhar Ali's book are consulted, this notion bares fruit. Paris 
of two tables from Alhar Ali's book arc in the appendix of Ihis dissertation. 

In the lahfc (Ali 1966*175-176) for Ihe lop ilfleen mansabdars of the prc-jizyah period 
of Aurangzebs reign ( 1658-1673 ). Ihe Hindu Rajpul general MlKra Kajah Jai Singh 
Is llir highest ranking mansabdar of the Mughal empire. Aurangzeh's own maternal 
UnCle Shaisia Khan is the ranked third while his principal wife's father Shah Nawaz. 
Khan Safvi (an exiled member of the Shia Safawjd dynasty of Iran) is only ranked 
eighth. The other Hindu mansabdar in the top five, is Maharaja Jaswant Singh Raihor 
of Marwar. However Iwo other Hindu mansabdars are included in the top dozen, 
Rana Raj Singh of Mcwar ( 11 th ) and ihe Maratha Shivaji's grandson Sliambhaji ( 12 

Aurangzeb's lally of high ranking Hindu mansalKlars exceeds that of Akbar's, Only 
one Hindu Rajput, the famous Rajah Man Singh holds a rank of 7011(1 /at in Akbar's 
adminslralioii.( Sharina 1 962.78-9). This appears to be more amazing once it is 
realised that Akbar is usually considered by hismrians as the most liberal Muslim 
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ruter. The oihcr rote resting statistics regarding this particular table is that Iran is 
exceed ihe Turanis ( Aurangzeb's own racial grouping ) by a ratio of four to one. 
I here is only one native born ethnic Indian Muslim mansabdar and nol a single 
Pathan mansabdar at this elite level. The Pathans even being predominantly Sunnis 
like the Turanis, probably suffered due lo Ihe Mughal lack of faith in Palhan loyalty 
due to lahan Khan Ixidi's rebellion during the early part of Shah Jahan's reign. 

The table (AH 1966:121 122) lor ihe Aurangzeb's officially highest ranking supporters 
(41)00 zal anil above) during the war of succession also presents us with many 
interesting details. The lop cighl of Ihe select eighteen which includes four of first 
tight highest mansahdars of MH)0 ?at rank and above arc 1 ranis. As most of these 
Iranis were Shias. (hen Ihe claims lhal Aurang/eb was anti-Shia should not be given 
much importance. Turanis again are under represented with only Ihree mansahdars of 
this group of eighteen but the premier mansabdar heading the list is a Turani. Even 
then this Turani is alone among the super elile sub-group of mansahdars of rank 50UQ 
zal and above. 

hour I lindus arc represented in the lable of eighteen pro-Aurengzeb mansahdars, the 
Rajputs and the Mara I has with two representatives each. Both of Ihesc two Rajput 
mansahdars belong in the eighl member super elite category ( SMO 7at rank and 
beyond), One of these Rajpul mansahdars. Rana Raj Singh of Mcwar ( 5000 zal ) will 
soon be promoted to 6000 zal rank as shown in the earlier described table, Champal 
Bundela\ ( ranked 8th) clan was not Irealed well by Shah .lahan, so decided to fight 
against Shah Jahan's nominee l>ara. Only one Palhan ( 10th ) and one Indian Muslim 
( a Maratha convert )are shown on this list. It is differcult to determine the ethnic 
group of Sarfraz Khan Deccani ( ranked 7th ). These listings do not lake any account 
of persons such as Mirza Rajah Jai Singh in the imperial army under Dara. who were 
secret sympalhizers "f Aurang?.eb.(Ali 1966:22). 

Aihar All (1969) in his separate study on provincial governors under Aunwgzeb, 
highlights thai Iranis were over represented at this level. Rajputs and Pathans due to 
their strong local roots were seldom appointed to such admin is Ira live posts. Yet 
under Aurangzcb. three Rajputs did reach this level. Previously, in Shah Jahan's 
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a-ign, i«> Kajput was a provincial governor. 

Another of Aihar Ali's excellently produced mirks is ' Toward* an Intcrprvtivn of the 
Mughal Empire' where there is ;in useful tahle of medium to high ranking 
mansahdars for different dates corresponding for each Mughal emperor from Akbar 
to Aurang/eb. In Aurang/cb's case his reign has been panitioncd into a pre-Ji7yah 
period (165S-1678) and Ji?yah period (1679-1707). (Ali 1995:273). 

In order to extract more information fmm Aihar Alis original table, the data has 
been processed using a spreadsheet package. A more detailed and accurale Iflble is 
shown in Ihe appendix which has been constructed for the purposes of further 
Comparative analysis. Chandra's claim that ji/ya was introduced as (0 appease 
Khaiuuwdi Muslim families is tested there and appears to hold. [See Appendix page 

These three distinguished Aligarh School historians were the first to study Mughal 
history without using nationalist or orientalist ideology. For theAligarh historians. Ihc 
Bulure of the Mughal empire was not the religious policies of Aurangzeb but the 
Increased competition between Mughal mansabdars and ihc cxploiution of peasants. 
Saiish Chandra being a Hindu helps 10 make this approach more creditable, otherwise 
the Aligarh School would be treated as group of Muslim apologtisls. 
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3c. The impact of Ihe previous two approaches on non-speci alist h istorians. 

A great deal ©f literature exists nn Auranp/eh, in various forms like extracts in 
general histories of the World. Soulh Asia. Islam or in publications on Medieval 
India. It would he an impossible task to list and review each and every piece of work 
related to the subject of Aurongzcb. Here in this suction of this dissertation, a general 
selection has been chosen that attempts to cover every part of the spectrum. 

A History of India ( Bhamty by Dr. Shii Harsh a Sharifta (1985) contains a 
chronological overview of India's history. Some of it is obviously devoted to the 
Aurangzcb's long reign. According to Dr. Ilarsha Sharma, the Mughals are worthy 
descendant-", of the Mongol Changhez Khun, especially as Aiirangzeh excels at 
inflicting cruelly. Allium t-h highly critical of Aurangzcb. Will Duranl (1954:474 475) 
descrihevS hini as 'the /cast cmcl of the Moguls, and the mildest; slaughter abated in 
his reign'. This shows the intensity of Dr. II Sharma's hatred towards Aurangzcb. 

Dr. Marsha Sharma blames Aurangzeb for the Siklis and Hindus, having to endure a 
well planned campaign aimed at their mass conversion to Islam. Dr. Ilarsha Sharma 
believes that as a result of Aurangzeb's blatant hatred towards non Muslims, the 
relationship between the various religious communities deteriorated and will continue 
along this direction. 

Dr. Ilarsha Sharma (1985:42) then turns his attention to the 17th ccnlury warlord 
Maratha Shivaji who was partially successful against Ihe Mughals. Dr. Ilarsha Sharma 
considers that because of his mililary exploits, Shivaji was really a reincarnation of Ihe 
Hindu god Shiva. Thus. Shivaji should be hailed as the saviour of the Hindus. Such a 
view was first published in the 1930s by the Maraihi Urahmin, hkanath Annji Joshi, in 
order to further the cause of I lindu extremism. (O'Hanlon 1985:166). 

Dr. II Sharma is entitled to bcfieve thai Shivaji was really the god Shiva as criticism 
of religious beliefs does not form a part of a historian's task. Criticism of his 
IrcalmeiU of history is valid, as is his desire to combine history with religion, whirti is 
detrimental to the subject itself. Nni only is Dr. H Sharma providing a very distorted 
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picture nf Aurangzcb bui is simultaneously undermining Shhraji's greatness. 

Or. II Sharma conveniently makes many aspcels of Indian lifslory inaccessible to his 
readership. Both Aurangzcb and Shivaji are seen by Or. Marsha Sharma as the 
opposing representatives engaged in a long-running inier-religiou.s conflict where 
socio -economic factors are eniirely non-existent. Sadly, Dr. H Sharma is nul the only 
such biased writer of general Indian history. I lie danger lies in that most of Sharmns 
readers will encounler his work as a primer and it will subsequently shape their minds 
10 view Indian history as just a series of Hindu-Muslim confrontations. 

Dr. H Sharma has laken the decision lo avoid mentioning Ihe gallant roles of 
Muslims and Hindus who were both recruited in the two opposing armies, This 
decision on the part of Dr. H Sharma has not been taken due to his insufficieni 
knowledge. As Dr. Harsha Sharma belongs to the extremist wing of ihe reformist 
Hindu sea, Ihe Arya Samaj, he feels the strong need lo construct history on Hindu 
revivalist terms. 

Kh. Jamil Ahmad in his publication 'Hundred Ori-at Muslims (1984:406-411), does 
however acknowledge thai Hindu Rajputs did constitute an important pari of 
Aurengzcb's army. Nevertheless. Jamil Ahmad portrays these Hindu Rajputs as being 
a treacherous people who were eager at the earliest opportunity lo betray the 
Mughals. He dearly diows here lhal hr has not read the output of Ihe Aligarh 
School. For instance, Aurang/eb eventually choose Minra Rajah Jai Singh to purse 
Shivaji, as Aurangzcb** Muslim generals including his own maternal uncle Shaista 
Khan, proved to be ineffective. Athar Ali (1966) decries most of Aurangzcb s Muslim 
generals <is Ihey preferred to accept bribes from the enemy, rather I hail actually fight. 
In contrast, Rajpols were less inclined to betray their master due to their stricter 
codes of chivalry. Some Rajputs fought with suicidal bravery for Aurang/eb. (Singh 
1974:95). 

Jamil Ahmed attributes Aurangzcb's problems to the relative liberalism of the 
previous Mughal l-mpcrors especially Akbar. The surprise is thai Jamil Ahmad was 
educated at the Department for Mughal studies, University of Allahabad, where the 
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theory of composite Indian culture was devised by UK Rntifaffltifc Williams. Ishwari 
Prasad and Dr. R. P. TtfpaOn. Since. Jamil Ahmad had migrated 10 Pakistan, so 
perhaps to Wend in with the culture of historical deb** favoured in his new 
homeland, such an approach was required. In some ways, Jamil Ahmad* version of 
history is more damaging than that of Dr. H Sharma. as his equally prejudiced 
outlook is belter concealed in a more elaborate use of language. 

Ansar llussain Khan's offering is 'The Rediscovery of fndia: A WW Mm*!* \ 
Ansar I lussain devotes a considerable portion of his hook to Aurang/cb's interactions 
with the Hindus- Ansar llussain heaps piles of abuse on Aurangzcb hy labelling him 
as being religiously intolerant and power hungry. Ansar Hussflin says he finds it 
difficult to determine if Aurangzeb was genuinely religious or just used Islam as 
vehicle lo implement political ambitions. 

Ansar Hussain further adds thai due to Aurang/eb's rnisrulc, the Hindus and Muslims 
will continue to mistrust each other. Historians of socio-economic persuasions, 
including .hose of the Aligarh School, are attacked for wasting their effort in trying to 
defend Aurang/eb. Ansar llussain* woft is however not entirely negative. He 
mentions that Aurangzcb had provide! a land grant lor a Sikh shrine at Dehra Dun. 
Despite pressure from the ulama, Aurangzeb had raised Shivaji's grandson Shah., as a 
strict Hindu. This becomes more significant, when C;rewal (1990 345) comments .hat 
the British, arguably the mos. secularist rulers in India's history, had the Sikh 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh's son Dalip converted lo Christianity. 

Ansar llussain does however apply a more sodo-economic perspective when he deals 
with Mughal-Sikh relations. The Sikh Guru Covind Singh had an estimated military 
strengh of a hundred thousand men. 1. embarked on warlare against the landed 
elites and in parlieular the Hindu Rajputs of Himachal Pradesh. Initially Aurangzcb 
preferred to be let. out of this regional confucL As some of the Himachal Rajput 
Rajahs were also holders of mansab ranks, Aurang/eb could no. ignore their request 
for intervention. The mansahdari system made both patron and client oblige each 
othcr-s needs. The mechanics of the mamabdari syslmi have to be given their due 
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importance, if wc are really to understand Mughal history. 

In addition, Ansar Hussain does say thai Aurungzcb eventually made peace with Guru 
Guvind Singh. He mentions the inclusion of Pathans in the Guru's army and 
Ilimachal liajputs in Aurangzcb's army. This creates an impression Uial his work is 
designed to 'accept' Hindu communalist attitudes so to develop (hem into a safer 
form. Ansar Hussain's very unusual work could be a first step in the battle against 
Hindu communalism, as he cleverly refrains from directly opposing it. 

Among non-specialist historians, the influence of Jadunalh Sarkar still outweighs that 
of the Aligarh School. The output of the Aligarh School are Seldom listed in the 
bibliographies of general history books. The readership of the Aligarh School remains 
confined to a small elite, sadly Iherr does not seem to be a trickle-down effect. The 
complicated language used by the Aligarh School, together with the prevailing political 
climate of South Asia, prevents further expansion n ' ils readership. 
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4. Auiangzcb's religious policies. 

4a. I slam i zati on. 

Mughal iradilion drew from various sources including Central Asian Shamnnistie, 
Salman-Iranian. Indian and Islamic cultures. 1 his infusion resulted in elaborate courl 
riltials find lavish festivals. Auraniyeb reduced or abandoned many such ceremonies 
like the celebration of the Iranian new year. This imperial shift would be considered, 
in one sense, as a move towards increased secularization. Nevertheless, many authors 
[Agrawal (1983). fiilimoria (1908). . .] allribule Aurangzcb's reforming stance as they 
have described him as a narrow-minded Sunni Muslim. 

This view of Aurangzeb is so eonuiicled, as such authors attempt to portray him as a 
precursor to modern Islamists. In contrast, Aurangzeb was influenced by lite 
asceticism of Sufism. This religious inclination combined with the dwindling financial 
resources of Ihe empire, probably led to the lack of imperial patronage of lavish 
ceremonies, art and poetry. 

Aurangzeb pursued his interest in Sufism by reading Imam Olia/alPs ' Ahyn-ul-ulutn*. 
(Faruki 1935:543). Aurang/eb patronized philosophers like Danishmand Khan, despite 
his frequent use of Sanskit translations. (Rfcvi 1987:235). Aurangzeb also patronized 
the Firangi Mai ulanw who were strongly inclined towards Greek philosophy and 
Sufism. All these measures were taken, as mainstream Islam in the medieval period 
included philosophy, Sufism and Shariah. 

The highly acclaimed llanafi legal text ( Falawai .Mampiri ) was compiled under 
Aurangzeb's orders, so lhal Shariah derived rulings were not abused. Despite this 
enforcement of religious laws, Aurangzeb usually refrained from using punishment. 
(Duranl 1954:415). Increased custom duties on Hindu merchants was imposed, 
probably to encourage Ihe expansion of the fledging Muslim business eommunilies. 
rather than a simple measure of religious bias, 

However, Hindu mansabdars were more discriminated by Muslim mansabdars than by 
Aurangzeb. Raja Raghanath Khalri, the imperial finance minister (diwnn )- acted as 
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Aurang/eb's first wazfr, until his death in 1663. Aurang/eb could not bestow the title 
of wazir on this Hindu Punjabi Klwlri. as ihc Muslim rnansabdars would be offended. 
(Agrawal I978:xiii;45). This shows that Aurang/cb was hemmed in, by the religious 
outlook of his fellow Muslims, wi Islarnizaiion was used lo appease Ihcm. In addition, 
the celebrated Irani -Shia general Mir Jumla, had his dwelling ritual ly washed, alter 
Hindu Rajpul mansabdars visited him during Iheir imperial duties. (Umar 1993:170). 
This also shows thai Shias were lew tolerant, lhan Sunnis like Aurangzcb, towards 
Hindus. On the basis of the historical data provided, it is difficult to believe thai 
Aurangzcb was responsible for religious fanaticism. 



'lb- Temple deslruction . 

Afahough primarily an architectural historian, Catberioo B. Asher is extremely well 

versed in Mughal history. She is among the few historians to tackle without prejudice 
the highly controversial topic of temple demolishing during Aurang/eh's reign. Asher 
(J 992:253 -259) argues that Aurangzeb only lore down Hindu temples, when there 
occurred large scale anti state activities. Temples may have been considered by 
Aurangzeb as probable places where revolts could have been planned. 

The prime example mentioned by her b Hie Keshava Deva temple in Malhura, which 
was demolished a* a punishment for the Mathura iat rebellion. In the course of thk 
rebellion, several thousand Mughal troops and the imperial laujdar were killed. 
Aurang^eb's great-grandfather Akbar's tomb was destroyed and his remains burnt by 
Ihe rebellious Jals, 

Aurangzcb's name is often associated by mosl hislorians with the destruction of a 
greal number of lemples. The complier of colonial censuses, William Crooke 
(1972:112-113) believes that some lemples were leveled but many myths were created 
to enhance the sacred ness of some temples. Aurangzeb is said to have failed to have 
them knocked down, as his troops were defeated by the supernatural powers of the 
Hindu deities. Mary Seaiie-Clialerjee (IW4:l5fl) even goes so far as to mention that 
many Hindu temples have been ravaged or razed lo the ground by rival Hindu kings, 
she says lhal even Sbivaji committed such acts of sacrilege. This could be why the 
issue of temple destruction in medieval India was not so bitterly contested as it was 
recently. 

Usually considered as a staunch ant i- Aurangzeb historian, Sri Ram Sharma (1962) 
says thai in contrary to popular perception, Hindus were allowed lo build temples in 
Aurangzcb's empire especially where rebellions did not take place. He even eiles a 
lew eases where Aurangzeb had made grants lo a existing temples. 
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to. The imposition of .lizyah, 

AurangzeIVs decision in April 1679, 10 impose the hated poll tax on the empire's 
non-Muslim subjects, (Jizyah), is usually wen hy historians as just one of a series of 
anti-Hindu measures. H is also reguarded as a regressive step which brought the 
Akhiiii traditions of the Mughal empire to an end. The rcimposilion of Jizyah some 
hundred years after its abolition by Akbar seemed lo suggest Uttt Aurangzeb's empire 
was mirroring the Delhi Sultanate period. 

Jizyah increased the social distinction between Hindus and Muslims. Hindus felt 
discriminated by the Mughal empire and some violently protested against the stare 
authorities. Saiyid Abbas Ali Rin-i (1987:133) thinks that Aurangzcb might tuft* 
believed that Hindu affluence was lhe reason responsible fur locally based rebellions. 
So jizyah could be considered as an approprialc measure against the outbreak Of 
revolts by curbing Hindu financial resources. This could have been true in some cases 
bul most revolts were sparked off as the sections of the population involved were 
already overtaxed 

Sri Ram Sliarma (1962) dismisses claims by other historians that jizyah was imposed 
in order bring more Hindus into Lhe fold of Islam. This is interesting in the case of 
hardest-hit group of poor m middle class Hindus, as the jtzya demand accounted for a 
Utile over three weeks worth of their annual income. (Ilabib 1963:245). Yet only a 
few such Hindus converted to Islam to escape jizyah, perhaps the harsh method uf 
collection cmpolyed by the stale, rather than the size of the amount itself brought 
about this minor change. 

The most destitute section of Hindu society. Hrahmin priests, Hindu employed by the 
state adminstntlion and Hindu soldiers serving in the Mughal army were all exempted 
from the payment ol jizya. During famines, the collection of jizyah was suspended bul 
still the jizyah policy only benefited the ulama and minor ranking Muslim mansabdars 
as a source of additional income. Zahiruddin FaruW (1935) mentions that Aurangzeb 
had abolished several secular taxes bul ihis explanation still does justify jizyah. 
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Probably Ihe only creditable explanation is thai pointed out by Saiish Chandra (1*8) 
who asserts Hint it was a response to the older Muslim {KhuUaadl) nobility"* demand 
thai they had lost jagirs during this period to the newly appointed Maratha 
mansabdan. If this was not the ease, then jbyah would have imposed from the initial 
year uf Aurangash's reign rather lhan the Iwenty-rlrsl year. [See appendix p.36 for 
eMails!. 
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Ail The Rajp ut Rebellion 

Rubcrl C. I lalllssev like Athar Alt. is one of ihe few authors to write on specific 
Issues relating to Aurangzcb's reign. While Atliar Ali concentrate* on the entire 
imperial hierarchy, I lallisscy devotes his research skills on a portion of it that rebel. 
Hallissey's much neglected work is' The H.tjput UcbcHhn Againsl Atirnng^oh'il'Hl), 

llallissey mb out to study all the different entities involved in the Rajput rebellion 
separately and Ihen attempts to link each one to anolher- "Hie advantage of 
Hallissey's scheme is that he can sec why ihis particular conflict happened. Hallisscy 
first studies Rajput identity and society, This where many historians are lacking as 
they treat the Rajput rebellion on the same terms as the Sikh, Mara I ha and Jai 
rebellions. The most distinguishing feature of Ihe Rajput rebellion is that it is the 
rebellion of an ex-imperial elite group. Thus, Sarkar (1974) blames AurangTcb for 
alienating the Rajputs, who were one of Ihe empire's pillars. 

The commonly used title for Hits rebellion is grossly misleading as il appears that all 
ihe Rajputs- rebelled against Auning/eb- From Hallissey's detailed study, il appears 
that only a fraction of Rajputs actually rebelled The Riijpiil rebellion primarily 
concerned ihe Rathor clan of the Marwar kingdom centred at the city of Jodhapur. 
Intra- kathor warfare in the fifthtccn century had resulted in the creation of a 
separate Rathor kingdom, Bikaner. Throughout the Mai-war Raihor Rajput rebellion, 
Bikaner supplied troops to the Mughal cause, Hikaner's major concern during Ihe 
medieval period was thai it would be forcefully re absorbed by Marwar. Any external 
power that would threaten Marwar was welcomed. For Bikaner, the 
Aurangreb-Marwar conflict fulfilled this role perfectly. 

The Marwar rebellion has only recently been seen by historians as essentially a 
succession dispute thiii got rather complicated due to Auraitgzeb's stubborn urge to 
get involved. Previously, views of historians like Chaudhuri (1974:238-239) who 
believed Aurangzeb was only involved, as he wanted Ihe heir to the Marwar throne to 
convert to Islam, prevailed. The rebellion had wider implications as Aurangzeb's third 
son Prince Akbar and Ihe Rana of Mcwar, joined Ihe Marwar rebels. Imperial troops 
had to be diverted away from other troublesome areas of the empire, so thai the 
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tense situation in "vlarwar could he controlled. I he research of Hallisscy shows 
complex issues associated wiili this rebellion. 

The death of Maharaja Jaswant Singh Rathor while serving imperial interests at 
Jamrud in whai is now Afghanistan, had sparked oft* the whole episode. Jaswant Singh 
was Ihc empire's fifth highest ranking noble (Ali 1966:175), a Lwice former governor 
of the rich province of Gujarat and a close maternal relative of Shah Jahan. Norman 
Zicglcr (1 994:201) says because of increased socio-economic contacts with the 
Muj>lials, the Rathor Rajahs introduced internal reforms in "vlarwar, on lines similar 

to the mansabdari system Jaswant Singh unintentionally had l>y taking such a step 

ft**" 1 

alienated some of his own clansmen. Jaswant Singh alrcadyJan enemy in the form of 
Ihc Icgiiimalc bul disinherited heir to the Marwar throne, Indra Singh. Aurangzcb 
easily exploited these intra- Rathor rivalries and the rebellious section of Ralhors 
failed partly due to prince Akbar's incompetence to mount a successful challenge to 
Aurangzcb. 

I laltissey credits Aurangzcb for using an appropriate mix of force and inilueemenls 
that not only split the anti-imperial Marwar-Mewar alliance hut readmitted most of 
the rebel Rajputs to the imperial fold. Even Durga Das Rathor who spearheaded the 
Marwar rebellion eventually accepted the post nf military commander ( (aujdar ) for 
I'atan in Gujarat Had Aurangzcb really been a religious zealot, the outcome of l his 
rather messy episode of Mughal-Rajput history would not have lurned out as so. 
Aurangzcb wanted Indra Singh in power at Marwar as lie proved to be a more 
committed mansabdar than Jaswant Singh during imperial campaigns in the Deccan. 
Aurangzcb could have avoided much of the worst part of the conflict by recognising 
Jaswant"s infant son Ajit Singh as Maharajah of Marwar. 
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CONCLUSION 

The Mughal Rmperors delegated much of iheir power to their immediate 
subordinates. I heir decision to govern using this method was not made by choice bul 
because of the sheer size of the Mughal empire- AurUQgzeb in particular displaced 
local zamindars with those from elsewhere, so lhal a 'foreign 1 gentry would be more 
loyal Io central authority. Chalterjee(1 %7: 1 ¥9.256). However, Muzaffar Alam <I989) 
thinks polie>' caused more rebellions especially as Aurangzeb was absent from 
northern India lor the later half of his reign. 

The Mughal empire attained its maximum sl/e under Aurangzcb "s aggressive southern 
expansion policy. Once the Mughal empire reached its furthest possible limits, the 
only course left open to it, was to decline. So why should this be the ease, the rest of 
this dissertation has so far shown lhat Auntngzcb's religious inclinations arc not on 
their own, responsible for the demise of the empire. 

Kathcr it was the inability of the Mughal mansabdari system to fully integrate load 
elites into its structure. Satish Chandra ( 1993:150-151) explains Aurangzeb's failure in 
terms of the Emperor's misunderstanding of the entire Marallia episode. The 
Maralha artillery became superior to lhal ol the Mughals (Robinson 1962), as it 
would develop in Shiva ji's kingdom free from the Mughal restrictions that were 
applied elsewhere in India. 

Stanley Wo I pen (1993:167) supplies a liguare of a hundred thousand imperial Iroops 
being lost every year during the final phase of the Mughal-Maratha conflict 
Considering that the huge Mugh.il army's strength was 500,000 loo I -soldiers plus 
100.000 cavalry, (his represented a massive loss of life. (Wolnert 1982:37) 

It now seems obvious why many senior Mughal mansabdars did try to directly settle 
matters with the Marathas. What IS even more strange, is that none of Ihese anti-war 
Mughal niansabdars actually forced Aurangzcb to reverse his doomed course of 
action. Very lew of the leading mansabtlars joined Prince Akhar's rebellion, 
Aurangzeb's overpowering personality kept many dissenters in control. Once 
Aurangzeb's mind was focused on an objective, nothing hut fate could make him 
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change course. Dilling ilie Matwat rchcllion. the Rathor queen Rani Hadi offered 
Aurang/eh Ihc opportunely lo demolish Jodhpur's Hindu temples. Rani Hadi was 
desperate thai her son Ajil Singh should succeed to the Marwar throne bin 
Aurangzeb did not take up her offer. (Rizvi 1987:137). 

Aurang/eb applied Rajput inheritance laws stricter than the Rajputs themselves. Such 
laws favoured Indra Singh's claim but he was unpopular among hts own people and 
proved to be a liabilily for Aurnng/eb. I his shows that llallissey (1977) is justified, 
when lie S0y8 Aurang7cb s real fault was nol his religion* inflexibility but his personal 
inflexibility. 

Set wfaal were Aurangzeh's actual religious inclinations? Jonathan Tarry (1994:39) cites 
Aurangzeb making proclamations that Muslims should nol interfere with Hindus 
practicing Iheir own religion. Yet, Aurangzeb under certain circumstances did 
demolish temples. Nevertheless. Aurangzeb at the apex of a pyramid ieally structured 
society, still commanded loyalty and respect from most Hindus. 

Shivaji's grandson, the former captive, Shahti Sharnhhaji paid his customary respects al 
Aurang/eb's grave. The Mughal State asserted a source of legilimacy for the second 
tier of India's rulers.(IJayly l983:15).This pa iron -client relationship between the 
Mughal t-mperor and regional clitics WA* the one most important aspect of Mughal 
administration. Without such a link, the resulting non-collection of land revenue 
would result in the empire's literal collapse. The regional elities could use the Mughal 
mansabdari structure, to enlarge their sphere of influence. So in addition 10 inherited 
land (wina-jagim). several Rajahs were assigned land grants in other often richer 
provinces of I he empire. (Crewe 1985:34). 

As long as this two-way system benefited both patron and client, everything went 
smoothly for the empire. Once this system Showed signs of breaking down, partial 
Islamization was used perhaps as a remedy and as a diversion fmm the 
socio-economic focus. This partial Islamization was also a response to a more 
assertive Hinduism. As many mid-ranking fanning groups aspired upward social 
mobility and so caste reform movements arose. These social mobilizalion movements 
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often took on a religious complexion. 

The .Pais of eastern Punjab are the prime case, lliey went one step further and 
completely broke off from Hinduism. Sikhism was the vehicle for social protest 
against Hie hegemony of holb Hindu and Muslim privileged groups. (Singh ! 991). Yet, 
most historians slill porlray the Sikh-Mughal hostilities gft being solely of religious 
origin. 

Noii-cornrnunalisl historians emphasis that the empire's stability was Aurangzcb's 
major concern. They realise that most of Aurangzcb's religious concerns were 
confined lo his private life. Auraogzeb could not change the structure of the empire 
or that of Indian society. Aurangzeb had to work wilhtn Ihe defined boundaries of the 
jagirdtiri system. When the system itself had inherent flaws. Aurangzeb ean'l he 
blamed for its failure. 1 feel a more pragmatic emperor like Sher Shah Sur in 
Aurangzcb's place, might have prolonged such a system lor a Utile longer but ii> 
eventual collapse could not have been avoided. 
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